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HAIR INTO SNAKE 


Merrill Moore, M. D. 
Department of Social Relations 
| Harvard University 
i . It is always interesting to look back from the vantage point of middle life as) a 
, recollect things that stood out prominently in early life experiences. Very important 
\. in my own case were the many associations with colored people who were then part 
of our home and household. I was born 11 September 1903 on a farm outside Columbia, 
Tennessee. The house is now demolished and the property is turned to industrial use. 
My father, John Trotwood. Moore, was an author and poet, who published several 
novels and some other historical works. Later he became State Historian and Archiv- 
ist, with offices inthe State Capitol at Nashville. We lived in Columbia at this farm 
an called "Westover" until I was about three, then we moved to Nashville. In Columbia 
there were two elderly colored servants who were as much members of the household | 
as anybody else. They were Alfred and Farthenia. They had worked for my father 
from about 1890 for some ten or fifteen years. Parthenia did the cooking and some of 
the housework. Alfred drove the carriage and did outside chores and I remember them 
distinctly as one might faintly recall ancestral figures. They were both dignified and 
gentle and I felt very much at home with them, especially in the kitchen whgge I was 
fed and did some of my playing as a pre-school child."' When I stop to thik, I remem- 
ber many things they said and did and told me. FParthenia, who could barely read, 
stimulated my interest in reading by pointing out the letters that formed the words that 
- spelled the labels on cans of vegetables in the pantry. I can remember watching 
Alfred put the harness on a horse and then put the horse in between the shafts of the 
buggy, almost as if they were a magic operation. ‘ 


When we moved to Nashville, Iwas a little over three, and we lived in what 
was then called Acklen Fark and we had a cook named Norah (I do not know her last 
name), who lived somewhere out on 8th Avenue. She was a full-blooded Negress, 

as Irecall, very black, with very kinky hair. My mother had long, dark, beautiful 
| _ wavy hair and I remember being fascinated by Norah's kinky hair, which covered her 
4 head like the short pile on a thick _— | 


Norah had a brother, or friend, who used to come ont help clean the yard, rake 
the leaves, and do other outside chores. His name was Sam. I used to stand about 
eee him when I was four or five and he uséd to carry on a running dialogue about 

ything in and happened to him’ at that moment. He 
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were rather primitive. For example, I remember Sam's telling me these two things. 
one day while he was raking the yard and burning the leaves and trimming the hedge 
and generally cleaning up around our premises: First he told me how snakes came 
into being. As I recall, we had found a small garter snake and he had picked it up | 
on the rake without hurting it. This little green snake wrapped itself around the © 
tines of the rake and Sam told me the snake was harmless. He said I did not need to 
be afraid of it (employing the idea of fear as a suitable association to snakes). He 
told me this snake was our friend--it wag a good snake and it ate the insects that 
chewed on the vegetables in the garden. Then he told me how it came into being. 

_ He said that a human hair, possibly the hair of a dead person, fell off the body or 
floated away from it in the waters of astream. There it developed movement of its 
own accord. It wiggled like a snake in the water as it floated and after a time it 
developed a little head and a wiggling tail and slowly turned into a baby snake. This 
infant snake fed on what it found in the waters and gradually grew to become a full- 
sized adult.snake. I know Sam was illiterate. He had never read anything. He could 
not write. His parents had been slaves. (I believe that Alfred and Parthenia in 
Columbia had actually been slaves and were freed at the end of the War Between the 
States.) I.believe that Sam was simply repeating to me either his own primitive 
fantasy or What he had heard his parents or others tell him when he was younger. 
Sam did not say anything to me about the facts that snakes copulate, or that some lay 
eggs and others deliver their young life-born in the form of small snakes; rather he 
attributed to them a magic origin from a human source, namely, a long hair from 
the body of a human being, probably female because males usually had short hair. 


Also, probably not a Negro,because Negroes had short kinky hair. The unconscious © 


implication was that snakes were formed from the hairs of living or dead human 
beings (white females), which closely relates to the English myth of Medusa and the 


irate goddess whose hair was a mass of wriggling snakes. If these vague psychological 


speculations are strong enough to carry any weight, it might be well possible that the 
thinking of the primitive Afro-American (Sam) was somehow genetically related to 
similar thinking among the Greeks and early Romans. On the other hand it might be 
merely a manifestation of primitive thinking, which is autistic and transcendent above 
any national or racial barrier. | 

-. Second, another idea Sam told me, as I recall, about the same time was... 
that it was very dangerous to drink any water frgm a stream which had run through 
a cemetery. It would be all right to drink-watér from such a stream from any point 
above the cemetery where the water had.not b contaminated by any possible con- 
nection with dead bodies, but it would be absolutely fatal to drink water below the 


point where it ran through a cemetery. It was as if( according to Sam) the bodies were 


put in the ground and then developed corruption or putrefaction, which to some extent 
actually did occur in spite of embalming and standard burial procedures. Then these 
bodies contaminated the earth around them. (This may relate to an unconscious _ 
fantasy of insemination.) This contaminated earth in turn polluted the rain which fell 


4 
too (I would say) was a true Negro. That is to say, he was not a mixed breed or ’ 
mulatto or octaroon, but he’ was "all black" and his thinking and imagery, I believe, | 
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‘ | on the earth and drained off in the form 1 water or oe ca of water into — 
. little streams that joined to form a "branch" or "creek," so that below the point where 
- the water flowed from the cemetery it was literally poisoned and should not be drunk. 
Of course there might be a grain of truth in this because in Tennessee repeatedly . 
there had been severe epidemics of cholera and other communicable diseases, so 
: this idea might have been suggested or reinforced by actual examples of infection 
a which might have been traced to the spread of real disease by polluted water. 


S On the other hand the idea latent in the expreselll thought is so primitive it 
must go deeper (I would think) into the self-conscious levels of human mentation. 


mention these as having been told me by simple, natural, 
"uncontaminated-by-education" colored people that I knew when I was very young. © 
have not forgotten. These things have taken their place in the antique department of 
my contemporary mind along with the now corrected ideas Lhave concerning the origin 
‘ of snakes and the safety precautions to be observed in drinkin water, but they are 
interesting as authentic, dated and located instances of primitive thinking among the 
then simple colored population of Tennessee. Now that education is more universal 
and now that scientific ideas about biology and public health are more widespread, one 
would not be so likely to find them, but here and there such ideas may still occur, 
especially among primitive people who cling to the mystical and quaint autistic patterns» 
of thought. Later in my life I encountered similar ideas among some Melanesians I | 
came to know on the island of Bougainville (1944) in the British. Solomons of the South — 
Pacific and the next year (1945) still more of the same kind of things among the 
primitive natives living near Polandia, New Guinea (then Netherlands, East Indies) , 
where I was stationed at the foot of Cyclops Mountain on the shores of Lake Centani. 
_ From that point ’I made several interesting excursions info the brush where I talked vs 
- with primitive aborigines who had recently been head-hunters and cannibals and whose 
_ thinking was sprinkled with primitive magical totemic and animistic ideas. I made nN 
~ notes at the time and kept them. At some time in the future I hope to find leisure to | 
write them up; they were indeed interesting to me at that time and I would expect them 
to be interesting to others now, particularly since all that culture too is changing, 
following the temporary occupation of those areas by members of the United States 
Armed Forces and the impact of our machine age culture upon their stone age 
-culture. 
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DOG DAYS: SOME NOTES AND A FEW SUPERSTITIONS* 
By 
William W. Bass 
Carson Newman College 


The earliest reference .to what are now generally referred to as dog days is 
given in the Oxford English Dictionary as 1398, in the writing of John of Trevisa. 
But it was not until 1538 that we find mention of "Canicular or dogge days" spoken of 
learnedly as ‘Dies Caniculares."' 


¢ 

S| rm The origin of dog days goes a long way back to the Egyptians. The Egyptians 
connected the beneficial rising of the Nile and its life-giving soil deposits with the 
rising of the star Sibor (Sirius). This star was thought also to warm the land, and the 
star came to be personified for —- purposes asa dog or as # man with a dog's 


This beneficent influence of the canicular star, however, had disappeared among 
the Babylonians, who seem to have been the real founders of the long line of supersti- 
tious belief concerning the influence of the dog star which is widespread in our own cul- 
ture. Among the Babylonians Kaksidi or Kaksia, "leader, may possibly be identified 
with the star identified by our astronomical nomenclature as Sirius.'"" The Baby- 
lonians identified the star as having some bearing on weather conditions that were 
unfaworable. | 


This evil influence was emphasized by the Greeks who associated the appearance 
of Sirius in conjunction with the sun with the annual arrival of strong and dangerous 
northwesterly winds which blew with some degree of constancy for some forty days.° 
The great Greek physician, Hippocrates, called the dog-days the hottest and most 
_unhealthful days of the year.” Another sign is a matter of record among the Greeks: 
when Sirius was shrouded in mist one could look for swarms of locusts. 


*This paper was read at the«Annual Meeting of the Folklore 
at Nashville, Tennessee, November 5, 1955. 
1. William Hone, The The Every-Day Book and Table 1830), I 399. 
2. "Canis Major, " Encyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh edition, V, 183. 
3. Ibid. 


4. The The Century Dictionary and Encyclopedia, II, 17 19. 
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The Greeks, great myth-makers, developed the following interesting story 


about Sirius. o Aristaios, son of Apollo and the nymph, Kyrene, personified the 


cooling Etesian winds which gave relief from the heat of dog days. In the isldénd of | 
Keos when the heat of Sirius was causing a terrible plague among the people dwelling ~ 
on the islands of the Aegean sea, Aristaios put an end to the long period of heat and 


drought by offering sacrifices to both Zeus Ikaraios (divinity of moisture) and Sirius. 


Taking proper note of the sacrifice, Zeus Ikaraios sent forty days of cooling, ro 
freshing winds each year to offset the effects of the burning heat of midsummer. 


The Romans, along with much else, adopted certain belicts concerning dog 
days from the Greeks and denominated them dies caniculares.” The difference in 
latitude with the consequent maladjustment of location of the beginning and end of the © 


period seems not to have bothered the Romans. The month of July in Italy was, how- 


ever, hot, and it was not difficult for the superstitious Romans to attribute not only 
the oppressive heat but also the prevalence of certain diseases and other calamities 
to the evil influence of the dog star, which they called canicula or "little dog.’ 


Though there are many references to the effects of the dog star in the works 
of Roman writers, only a few may be selected to show the general tenor of the remarks 


Horace, having in mind the superstition of poisoned water,.perhaps, wrote in one of 
his loveliest poems the following lines: | | 


| O fountain of Bandusia! 
The dog star's raging heat 
Can never touch thy cooling grot. ' 


Ranging flocks, with thirsty bleat, 
And plowman's ox with weary feet 
Seek this spot. 


This same idea is caught in another way by Ovid in his Ars Amatoriae Heis warn-_ 
ing the lover to be prompt, and more than prompt, when his lady-love has ordered him 
to meet her somewhere. "It may be in the country that you are and she says: you 
should come! Love hates the lazy: if there is not wheel (vehicle), get going on foot. 


Let neither troublesome weather and the thirsty Dogstar delay you, nor a road made 


white with fallen snows. nS Cne other nia: cm does not reflect so much an evil 


5. Louis H. om (ed.), The Mythology of of All Races, I, 251- 252. | g 
6. Britannica, loc. cit. | 

7. Robert Chambers, 1 The Book of of Days (London, n.d.), I, 5. | 

8. Free translation from Q. Horati Flacci Opera, edited by Edvardus C. 


Wickham (Oxonii, 1941), "Carminum, xili; 9-165 


9. Book II, 229-232, translated by Arthur H. Moser, need of the Dene 


- of Classical Languages and Archaeology, University of Tennessee. 
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influence as a, wearisome one. The poet Persius refers in his Third Satire to the 
Dog-star's ripening the parched harvest, as if the sheer — of heat and drought. 
could be felt as a living atmosphere about the poet. 


, The Romans sometimes sacrificed — to placate the inimical Strius, and a 
red dog was upon occasion thought to be the most propitious for such sacrifice. Li 
This practice of sacrificing dogs lingered far beyond Roman times, and in many towns 
| of medieval Europe the evil effect of dog days upon dogs was so feared that magis- 
_trates in towns, fearing the extreme heat of July and August along with the malevolent 
influence of Sirius, might drive dogs to madness, required the Hogs to be muzzled 
about the beginning of July for the duration of the evil influence. } 


Early references to the evil influence of dog days in our own culture appear 
among the citations in the Oxford English Dictionary. For example, the time was 
referred to in 1527 as that period when the leaves begin to fall; in 1555, in refer 
_to religious defection or withdrawal from orthodoxy, it was said that one's oa 
in dissenting from Christ's true church might possibly turn a giddy head in these 
perilous days (i.e., dog days); in 1577, mention was made of’the time of the canicular 
winds; in 1594, dog days were spoken of as the time when the sun,afflicts with canicular | 
aspect; in 1601, as a time when the dogs are most ready to run mad; in 1629, as a 
declining time in the world's history: 'what shall we now expect in these dog‘days of 
the world's declining age?";.in 1719, a reference was made to poisonous vermin in a 
dog-day sun; in 1847 (one of the most interesting), the heat of the canicular days was 
compared with that of Jerusalem. There are several other penrmnces, of course, 
to the extreme heat of the canicular or dog - . 

| 

The whole problem of the dating of dog days is complex indeed. Thomas 
Browne in his Pseudodoxia Epidemica or Vulgar Errors (1646), a book in which he 
attempts to correct many inherited false beliefs, states that some latitudes have no 
canicular days because the dog star is not visible to the inhabitants. Though, as 
Browne points out, the general belief in dog days seems naive, we have seen that the 
whole history of the superstition reflects its inheritance by one culture from another 
_ with little or no attention to any verifiable evidence. As Chambers points out in his 
Book of Days, ‘the Roman theory, for example, was baseless, for Canicula does not 
in modern times rise with the sun till the latter — of August, but the weather in 
the latitude of Italy is what is has always been.1 


\ 


10. Translated by Rev. Lewis Evans. nS 
11. Britannica, loc. cit. 

12. Channbers, loc. cit. 

13. Ibid., Il, 
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Perhaps the confusion nis come from two or three sources. One is of course 

the failure to keep clearly distinguished astronomy and astrology. Another is that 

the calculations have been made on different stars, particularly Sirius,. the greater. 

dog star, and Procryon, the lesser dog star. Again, the calculations have varied 

between the heliacal ("the time when the dog star after being practically in conjunc- 

tion with the sun and therefore invisible, emerges from the light so as to be visible 

in the morning before sunrise")!° and the cosmical rising of either or both stars, 

both of which differ, of course with varying niyo Thus the duration of dog dayg 


\ 


has been reckoned as ranging from thirty to fifty-four days. In the latitude of 
Greenwich the cosmical rising of Procryon now takes place about July 27 and that of 
Sirius about August 11; in the Mediterranean latitudes, the former is somewhat later; 
the latter, earlier. The heliacal rising is some days later for both than the cosmical, 
and all phenomena now take place later in the year than in ancient times because of 
the forward shifting of the equinoxes. For these reasons quite different dates have 
been assigned for the beginning and conclusion of the dog days. Current almanacs 
generally refer to the period as July 3-August ll, or the forty days preceding the 
cogmical rising of the dog star Sirius. poe 


folk superstitions centering in the me | A search in almanacs in the McClung Room 
of Lawson McGhee Library in Knoxville, dating from 1830 to 1955, revealed only one 
reference to dog days. That reference may be found in Grier's Almanac. It men- — 
tions the popular belief that dogs are more likely to go mad at this season than at any 

_ other. One would expect almanacs to make more frequent reference to dog days, but 

_ perhaps the ones available were not the best for this investigation. : 


Among other superstitions is one reported from Negro beliefs: that if one 
suffers insect bites during dog days, the bites are much more likely to become in- 
fected and will certainly take longer to heal than at other times during the year. 17 
From the Ozark region of Arkansas comes the belief that dogs are most likely to go 
mad; hence some villages force confinement of dogs during the dangerous forty days 
(a village practice dating back to the middle ages as we have seen); that itis dangerous °*. 
to go swimming during dog days, especially if one has open cuts or other wounds, : | 
since the water at this season of the year is poisonous and might harbor infectious 
bacteria similar to the germ causing rabies; that green scum on ponds is connected, 
during dog days, in some way with rabies; and finally, that snakes go blind and 
change their skin during dog days, a dees when they become more belligerent than at 


»> 


14. The material in this paragraph is from the Oxford E English Dictionary. 
15. William |S. Walsh, Curicsities of Popular Customs a 1925), 


339. + 
. 16. Grier Publishing omnes (Atlanta, 1955), p. 25. 
N. W. Puckett, Folk Beilets of the Southern Negro (Chapel Hill, 
45. 
18. Vance Randolph, Ozark Superstitions (New York, 1947), p- 143% 
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% any other season of the year and deliberately attack human beings . Even so-called 
harmless snakes suffer this change of temper during dog days. 19 A similar snake 
i superstition is quoted in the Dictionary of American English under date of 1778: that 
: a rattlesnake bite often proves fatal during dog days! | 

From local personal questioning the following ens have been 


collected: 


Dish-towels and other things mildew worse tote dog days. 
Cows don't give as much milk during dog days. | 2 2 
If rain falls the first dog day, it will fall for forty days. 
Sores won't heal during dog days. | 
If it is dry the first dog day, it will be dry forty days. 


. | _ You'll get poisoned if you go among weeds during dog days. 
Dew must be kept out of sores during dog days. | 


Snakes are blind during dog days. | 
Gnats are words in dog days. 

There is lots of rain during dog days * 

ee Don't go swimming during dog days because the wines te poison. 


Don't get hurt during dog days or the no will not heal till they 
are over. 


Don't have teeth pulled during dog a ‘ 
Don't swim in small streams during dog days. 


Don't setm in streams that run through a forest during inn days. 


19. Ibid., p. 256. 
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A NOTE ON AUTOGRAEH BOCK VERSES 


\ 
C. L. DavisyJr. 
_ Peabody Demonstration School - 
George College Teachers 


"Joe, you write in my autograph book?" asks Dottie. 


“sures Lem'me have penoil in his grubby fist, the fifth 
writes: 
_ Roses are Red, 
Violets are Blue, 
_ Lsaw a Bulldog ; 
: oc That looks just like you. 
Three years later, this boy writes in the same girl's the follow- 
J | Little ducks go quack, quack, quack, 


Dottie and Johnny go smack, smack, smack. 


‘It is apparent that, although the poetic quality of the two verses has not im- 
proved, changes have taken place in the boy inscribing these lines in his classmate's 
album. The girl has also changed. The three years between the fifth and eighth 
grade mark the rapid growth of boys and girls from childhood into adolescence. 
Studies of these two periods of human development have been many and varied. Psy- 
chologists have identified some characteristic developmental patterns in a number of 

_ growth areas. Recently, the subject of friendship has recejved considerable atten- 
tion in attempts to determine the social and emotional development of these ages. A 
study of autograph book rhymes, certainly a part of children's folklore, would — 
materially assist in understanding children's growth. , 


Most children's autograph rhymes have a humorous element, but there are ) 
many which reflect the maturity of a child's sentiment and may be classified as 
serious. An eleven year old girl wrote these words with much —e 


When the golden sun is setting < . = 

And the paths no more youtrod, 

May your name in gold be written ' 
In the Autograph of God. | | 
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Her elders and their remembrances may have been the source of the verse, but to 
this honest sixth grader, it has a deep meaning. Likewise, this verse of a twelve 
year old girl reflects Sincere friendship in a somewhat sober vein: 


_Down by the river 
- \Carved on a rock, 
Three little words, 
Forget Me Not. 
Nevertheless, the fertile f ource for investigation is the majority of verses 
which may be classed as humorous rhymes. Wolfenstein, who has analyzed children's 
humor in-felation to the construction and telling of jokes, has concluded that humor | 
is interrelated with other aspects of development.” Autograph rhymes also seem to 
illustrate’the developmental processes of the child. Emotional, social, and intellectual 
maturing are certainly illustrated by the use of ''Yours until Niagra Falls" by a ten 
year old and the writing of 'Yéurs until Chestertields your legs" by the same child 
at thirteen. | 
At least two obvious categories of children's growth are readily discernable 
from leafing through an autograph album: types of friendship and attitudes toward sex. 
Boys seem to consider the possession of an album a distinctly feminine characteristic 
as they go through pre-adolescence, although they jump at the opportunity to write in. 
one. It is this writer's observation that boys do not own autograph books at this time. 
Boys' friendships are principally with others boys; girls and femininity are treated 
contemptuously, as illustrated by a twelve year old boy's writing in a girl's book: 


Roses are red, 

Violets are blue, / 
You have a figure 

Like a B-22. 


and this writen upside down on tha page: 


Remember the — in the city, 

-~ Remember the boy in the town, 

Remember the boy that messed up por book 
By upside down. 


The eleeiedent thing he is sented, though eee is that he cares a to want 
to be remembered. As adolescent puppy-love begins to rear its relatively innocent 


1. Martha Wolfenstein, Children's Humor (Glencoe, Illinois, 1954). 
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head,. a.more respectable attitude is shown toward girls as evidenced by such verses 


Georgia grows peaches, 

Florida does, too, 

But it takes Tennessee | 
To grow a peach like you. | 


Girls recognize their rejection and gradual acceptance by boys during these 
times. They advise each other to stay away from boys during pre-adolescence, — 
although such a situation is definitely not antic itnene or desired, as shown by their 
_ writing verses like these: 


Your heart is not a plaything, 
Your heart is not a toy, | 
But if you want it broken, © 
Just give it to a*boy. 


and 


Love your father, 
Love your mother, | : 
Love your sister, 

Love your brother, _ 
Love your books, 

Love your toys, 

But never, never love the boys. 
It's Dangerous! 

Only a year or two passes before rhymes of the ¢ following kind begin ta appear on album 

ame | 


Bes good as a Christian, be 
pavise as a saint, 
f ae And if a boy asks you te 
Kiss him, tell 
Him youcan't. 


‘There can be no doubt about the objectives of an adolescent girl who writes this. 


toward sex are shown by most of these humoraus verses. However, 
some display this facet of development more overtly than otheys. References to sex © 
_ in early pre-adolescence often consist of word play concerning parts of the body about 
“which are social taboos. An eleven year old writes 


you slide down the of life, 
Be sure not to get any splinters in your career. 
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This verse is considered to be "a little dirty" wel the group that enjoys it. ‘sacle 
_ rhyme is characterized by limited experimentation and cuatious ———_ yet 
the Tait convention are not cast aside. . 


A thirteen year old girl exhi more madure understanding of sex, and, 
like the younger girl who is not yet ready to be too free, pens : at 
I love you lots, 
I love you mighty, 
I wish your P.J.'s_ | 
Were next to my nighty. 
Now don't get excited Sa 
And turn quite red, 
I mean on the clothesline | 


| Frc Not in bed. 
These two ee will sulfice to illustrate the development of attitudes concerning | = 
SCX. 


Everyone who is interested must remember constantly that these verses are 
indeed serious matters to the persons involved. However silly, trite, risque, or _ : 
inartistically phrased, they reflect the developmental process in which the individuals 
are enmeshed. madb-conitiotd, difficulties, and frustrations are all masked by the 
_ humorous facade. Feelings of inferiority and insecurity are compensated through the 
use of these rhymes. Apparent hostility and caustic name-calling are a part of the 
affection-seeking and receiving techniques of these ages. Emanating from whatever 
motive, these rhymes are true friendship verses which can reveal much about the 
social, emotional, and intellectual attitudes of children and adolescents. The folk- 
lorist can collect and make tentative appreciations. A call is out to the individual 
who possesses a backgrounc in psychology to 5 meee in —e a proper study of these 
autograph book rhymes. 
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PROVERBIAL MATERIALS IN TWO MORE NOVELS BY HARRY HARRISON KROLL 


| Archer Taylor 
University of California 
| Berkeley, California 


In ‘continuation of a similar collection (Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, 
XXII, No. 2, 1956; pp. 3$- 52)1 1 offer the following collection of texts from Fury in the 
Earth? (1945) and Rogues' Company (1943). Both of these novels were published in ~- . 


Indianapolis. They are excellent novelistic accounts of events in local history in the 
region south of the Ohio River. As before, I have cited parallels only from a few 
st ird authorities. In addition to those previously used, I have included a few refer- 


‘References to these are — to the same catchword as is used in alpe 
this collection. 


| ae roll's pane use of:popular speech makes his novels a valuable and instructive 


n the subject of the American idiom. More than a few texts in this collection 
are well known to me, but have not been recorded in the ordinary sources to which one 
turns. Examples are ''No use bawling over what's past" (a variant of "No use crying 
over spilt milk"), which I know only. with "crying" rather than the synonymous "bawling."' 


% This article, entitled "'Proverbial Materials in Two Novels by Harry Harrison 
Kroll," is hereafter cited as Taylor, Kroll. 7 
2. Cited as Fury. Other abbreviated citations are as follows: DA, for Dictionary 


of Americanisms, ed. M. M. Mathews (2v., Chicago, 1951). 


Farmer and Henley, ~ for John S. Farmer and William E. Henley, Slang and Its 
Analogues, Fast and Fresent (7v., London, 1890-1904). 


NC, for Bartlett J. ‘Whiting, "Proverbs" in N. I. White, ed.; The Frank C. 


Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, I (Durham, 1952), 329- 


~ NED, for New New English Dictionary on Historical Priaipice, eds., James A. 
Murray etal. (10v. Iv. and su supp., Oxford, 1888-1933). 
Oxford, for Janet E. Heseltine and W. G. Smith, The oxford Dictionar ry of 
Proverbs (2d ed., Oxford, 1948). | a 


#FPatridge, for Eric Partridge, A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English 
(New York, 1950). 3 
3 Stevenson, for Burton E. Steyenson, The The Home Book of eA roverae Maxims, 
‘and Familiar Phrases (New York, 1948). 


1919). 


 Svartengren, for T. Hilding Svartengren, Intensifying Similes in English (Lund, 


ences to my first Kroll collection and have cited a few parallels from my "More * 
_ California Comparisons" that will appear later in this year in Western Folklore. | 
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"Catchings were ownings" is no doubt a traditional saying suggested by or related to 
"Findings are keepings." ''To stop the villain's clock, '' which is here used in the | 

' meaning "to kill, " is current usage and is often found in the more general sense of "'to 
put an end to his activities, ' but’has not been generally noted by dictionary makers. 

Nor are "to take a crack at! | something | },'"i.e., to make a trial of, and "That's the 
crop,"'i.e., that's all there is of it, easy to mage A "cross-and-pile" chance is _ 
a curious reminiscence of an old allusion to the two s of a coin (now heads and tails) © 
that has survived in popular use from the seventeenth x tury. Ican not put my finger 

on a parallel to "I he “ap but I ain't no fool" or identify its source (perhaps a 
popular song), although it was known to me as traditional about 1910. I am surprised 
that I have not quickly turned up a parallel to the very familiar comparison "As dead 

as Hector." Kroll's use of ''to raise Hell and put a chunk under it" in describing 
evangelistic preaching seems novel to me. I know it only as an intensification of the 
phrase "'to raise Hell, ''i.e., to make a great disturbance. "Lily-pure"' is an unusual 
‘parasynthetic compound. It is strange that the commonly used "to take a shot at 

' | something | '"' has not found a place in the dictionaries. These brief comments are 
intended only to show the interest and value of the traditional proverbs, phrases, and 
comparisons that Kroll uses. They will reward more intensive study. 


Angel. Naked and pure as an angel. Fury 73. Stevenson 1920: 8; Taylor Comparisons : 


Apples. But something's in the air, shore as sour apples. Rogues' Company 95. Cf. 
Taylor, Kroll 4). 
Ball. 1. I'm going back uo Tennessee and start the ball rolling: Rogues' Company 
143; How about later on, when you get the ball rolling, my ringing him in 
with us? Rogues' Company 215. NED Ball 18; DA Ball 3b. 
2. I'll wind up my ball of ppleting eT I'm satisfied. Rogues' Compan x 58-6 


| — _But there's no use bawling over what's. past. ‘Seni’ Company 250. 


Bed. ‘Certainly her lite had been no bed of roses - Rogues' Company 343. 


— 


Taylor Comparisons, for Proverbial Comparisons and Similes 
from California a (Berkeley, 1954). 

| Tilley, for Morris P. Tilley, A A Dictionary of of Eroverbe in in Englan d in the sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centffries (Ann Arbor, 1950). 
, Whiting Devil,for B. J. Whiting, ''The Devil and Hell in —_— English Literary 


— " Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, XX (1938), 201-247 . 
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Beet. Her healthy face red as a beet. Rogues' Company €1. NC 368; — Comparisons 
68; Kroll. 


Bell. His head was ohete as a bell. sag Company 381. NC 369; Taylor Comparisons 
Bellyful. I've got a belytu of your big doings. Fury 90. Taylor, Kroll. 
< Betsy-bug. l. I think the pore feller was crazy as a betsy-bug. Fury 130; Taylor 
es Comparisons 30; Gordon Wilson, Kentucky Folklore Record II (1956) 2. 
2. He ain't got no more sense than a betsy-bug. Fury 2 Fury 225-226. 


> 


Your best bib and tucker. Rogue Company 90. 


Boat. I'm in — same boat. Rogues' Compan y 202. NED Boat 2 d; Stevenson 209: 8. 
Bristle. Suits me to a gnat's bristle. Rogues * Company 57. Pesabe Kroll. 


Breeches. We don't want to be kicked around with our britches down. Rommel Compan y 
| 95. NC 375; Taylor, Kroll (Breeches, 1). 


Broomhandle. Miss Eliza and that old feller Ad Knox jum ed the broomhandle. F ury 
NC 376 Broom; Taylor, Kroll. 


Bucket. “ve vif you just got to kick the bucket, whether or no. —_ 176. It shore are 
_ tough on a pore old man to ... find his woman —_ kicked the bucket. Fury 235. 
Stevenson 506: 4; NC 376. 


Bull. Can't depend on ‘om no farther than you can throw a bull. Rogues’ Comp any 92. 3 
Taylor 39; NC 388 428 ‘Horse. 


- Cahoots. They were all in cahoots here. Fury 141. “DA Cahoots. 


Cain. He'd of raised Cain if he had any notion | of wre acts | <2 Rogues’ Conls any 294. 
Farmer - —" II 17; DA Cain 2; Stevenson 273: :3. | | 


Card. And I've got a little cyard up my sleeve. . Rogues’ Compan any 58. & ° Stevenson 
2138:5. | 


Cash. I always like to lay the cash on the Compan 178. 
Cat. Cat got your —e y 187. Stevenson 2346:5. 


Catching. By the code of the river catchings were ownings. Fury 174. ¥ 
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Chalkline. ‘What's he ail [ in freedom from —_ ? Pretty much what he had before, 
except now he's got to behave and walk the chalkline. Rogues Company 196. 
NED Chalk 6 b; Farmer and ey VII 286; Stevenson 2441;10 chalk. ae 
Church> The town was as quiet o as a church during the funeral. Rogues’ Co omp any 100. 
384 


Clock. That's not all you'll get for stopping the es clock. Rogues' BS y 379. 


Clockwork. It won't be long before everything will be going like clockwork. Rogues! 
_ Company 201. Taylor, ''More California Comparisons"’; NC 385 works like. 


Copsers - If hell does bust loose we'll watch our corners ns take sitventage of the ex- 


; Crock. But I shore would to a crack at it. Fury 12. 


_ Crop. Well® that's the crop, Crenshaw said. Rogues' Comp omy 63, 105. 


Cross and pile. But it's uncertain, a cross;and-pile® chance. peaies’ “ae y 313. 
“Grose and pip" is an old — of "head and tail''; see ony C 384. 


Crupper. : ow we got to iat our cruppers to get it — in the water. ury 49-50. 
Cypress stump. Now he was as stubborn as a cypress stump in a bayou. Fury 188. 


Day. 1. She was as blithe as the Hay. Fury 192. 


2. As honest and fair as the day is long. Rogues' Company 298. NC 390 honest; _ 


Taylor Comparisons 49 honest; Taylor, Kroll (Day 3) plain and honest. 
3. | They | spread their beds in the — and called it a — aay 205. aoe 
Kroll (Day, 4). 


Daylight. 1. Maybe I begin we see Some a through things here. Fury 53. 


2. If I can Scare the papopigtte out of these folks. Fury 214. 


Deadwood. 1. Steve at last was aebidwood (i.e. useless) _ Rogues' Comp any 207. 


2. We'll put the deadwood on 'em. Fury 136; Now we have the dead wood « on 


scoundrel! Rogues' Company 364. Taylor, Kroll. 
Death. 1. This rationing business was as certain to come as death and taxes. Fury 146. 
NC 391 (death); Taylor Comparisons 79-80 (sure). | | 
2. mk was as soundless as death. Rogues s' Compan y 324. 


Devil. 1. I've got to give the devil his dues. Fury 392. NC 392. 
2. It's a devil of a note when a man's in trouble that he can't look to his Own > 


mother for help. Rogues' Company 48. 
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Dido. He cut a dido. Fury 196. NED Dido; Farmer and Henley II 239. 
Die. Wal, a man's i to die sometime cee — Company 132. Cf. NC 395 A 
man can die but once. 


of, | lay dog-drunk. Fury 94, NC 399 as drunk as. | 
| 2. By the time night came he was dog-tired. Rogues' Compan ny 133; I'm dog- 
tired. Rogues' Company 99. NC 397 as tird as. 
3. His father used to say that a dog that will bring a bone will take a bone. Rogues’ — 
Company 385. Cf. NC 398 The dog that fetches will carry. ; 
_4. Maybe things won't go to the dogs. Fury 55. Stevenson 601-602: 4. 
_ 5. It was a dog's life. Rogues' Company 145. NC 399. 


Drop. Any man. ..would take you at the drop of a hat. Fury 144. Taylor, Kroll (Drop 2). 


~ Eel. — slipped through her ome like an eel. Fury 200. | 


Everybody: Everybody and his brother would be coming in. Rogues’ Company 151. 


‘Eye. I'm going to show you something that'll: knock your eyes out. Fury 250. 
2. Well, I'm up to my eyes on anything that promises good money without risk. | > ae 


Rogues’ Comp any 201-202. 


| 
sinter Knox was not long in reassuring himself ” must not.. show the white feather. 
Fur ury 160. Stevenson 78d: 6. 


“Finger. If snything good shows up I don't want to let it slip — my fingers. ‘Rogues’ ae 
a Company 160. Taylor, Kroll (Finger 1). | 


Fish. oid. Tell him we're still partners, but I've a fish to fry than these little 
Speculations. Rogues' Company 140. 
2. We have other fish to f fry. Soe | Com pEany 169; He's got other fish to — 


»  Rogues' Company 288. 


Flesh. The laughter of the idiot made the flesh of 61 . Ch. Taylor, 
Kroll (Meat). 


Fly. They ain't no flies on that heifer | girl |. 12. 836:1.. | 
Fool. I I may be crazy but I ain't no fool. Rogues' Company 94. 


Foot. 1. [He] was beginning to feel he was getting on his feet as a small river farmer. 
Fury 57. | 
2. What if your foot slipped? Rogues! Company 1533 
3. I won't mop my feet on the likes of you. Fury 55; Hell, I can get givhe that 
won't mop their feet on you. Rogues' Company 198. Taylor, Kroll (wipe). 
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Game. That's a game two can sled at. = 215. Stevenson 933:3. 


M Gold. The sky was bright as gold. rubbed in your pants. Fury 209. NC 416; Taylor 
Comparisons 21. 


' Gold dust. The draft was as good as gold dust. Bommegt 2 any 318. NC 416 gold; 
Taylor Comparisons 44 gold. | 


Grapes. And Betsy Lou would think hit was sour oo, with me. Fury 73. NC 417. 
Graveyard. The town was as still as a graveyard. Rogues! Com 
Taylor Comparisons 78 grave. — 


105. NC 417 quiet; 


Hammer. He pulled out his pistol and shot him as dead as*a. hammer \ 


~Rogues' Company 
335. NC 419. ae 


Hand. He concluded “reg and Voss were hand in glove. fogs es' edsieny 375. 
Stevenson 1063: 6. | 


Hare. You want to run with the hare and course with the —* at ‘ie same time. 


Rogues' Company 352. Stevenson 1077: 10. 
a He...told them to make hay while the sun shone. | Rogues’ Company 318. ates 421. 


nédtue. It wae look to me like you was making much wereen with the wench. —— 


Heaven. 1. Get one of his own ropes and haul ‘sens high as heaven. ‘Fury 171. NC 422: 


| Taylor Comparisons 48 sky. 
2. From jail Murrell kept up his voluminous correspondence moving heaven 


,and earth to ruin Stewart's testimony. Rogues' Company 389. 


‘Hector. As mayor of New Madrid he was as dead as Hector. Fury 184. 


Hell. 1. They'fe all haughty as hell. Rogues' Compan y 190. | ae 
| 2. If I don't get it! i money | , hell's going to be a pay, and I ain't going to be the 
| one to heat up the pitch, neither. Fury 141. Whiting Devil 240. 

3. It's a Hard-shell Baptist, and they raise hell preaching and put a chunk under 
it. Rogues' Company 67; | They | | obeyed for weeks on end while the preachers 
raised hell and put a chunk under it. Rogues’ Company 17 1. Whiting Devil 
240-241 to raise hell. , 


Hill. It was natural like, old as the hills. Fury 140. NC 425; Taylor a 60; 
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Hog. He wend gog-wild last night. Fury 130. Taylor, Kroll; 
Horn. Cold. to'freeze the horns off a billy Fury 128. | 


Horse. 1. Now, don't get on a high horse. Rogues’ Company 144; One time he rides the 
high horse, talking ae a pedant. Rogues’ Company 360. Stevenson 1173- 
1174: 8. | 


Image. She's almost the spitting image of your little Luella, huh? Rogues' Compan y 120. 
NC 480; Taylor, Krol. | | 
Irons. I.. got | a behead of irons in the fire, first and leet Rogues’ Commune 280; He 
had a lot of irons in the fire. Rogues' Company 228. NC 430 too many irons « 


| Jaybitd. As naked as a eee jaybird. Fury 43. NC 431 a ass; Taylor Compari- 
sons 58. . | 


A joke's a joke. Fur 


Land, Lay of ee. 1. Then maybe we'd better. - get boil lay of the land. Rogues’ Company 
ee 58; Well, boys, I fotch John out sort of to get the lay of the land. 
Rogues' Company 62. Stevenson 1344: 3. 
2. I've tried her out a little, not much, but enough to eee where the 
: land lays. Rogues' Company 299. 
Lark. Make out like you're just as s happy as a lark. Rogues’ Company 197. NC 434; 
Taylor Comparisons ese. 


Lily. You ain't so lily-pure. Rogues Compan ry 49. Ci. NC 437 as pure as; Taylor . 
Comparisons 


Live (verb). 1. We got to a. you bie: Rogues' Compan y 126. S. H. Adams, Revelry- 
(New York, 1926), 287 A girl's got to live; "i S. Gardner, The Case of | 
_ the HowlingDog (New York, _— c. 11 Sure, said the cab driver, w we've 
all got to live. 
2. Son, you never. live but once. Rogues’ Compan aly 117. Stevenson 1413: 7. 


Livers and lights » “And what do we nisi The livers and lights shook out of us."" Fury 

49. Taylor, Kroll. | 
‘Lock, stock, and barrel. You turn the job over to me, lock, stock, and barrels Fury 
187. Stevenson 1446:9. 


Logroller. After gers, her mother's plate with enough solid grub to take care of a 
MEY 12., Cf. Taylor, Kroll. 
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—— He was crazy asa ~siancaa ury 216, 353. NC 438; Taylor Comparisons 30. 


Led. | He | lived high and got drunk like a lord. Fury 182. Cf. NC 438 as drunk as: 
Comparisons 36. 


Man. John was beginning to believe, a man has his price. Rogues’ Dompany 116; I tell 
you, Walt, you just wouldn't believe it, but just about ~— man has his price. 
Beers" Company 152. NC 441; Stevenson 1878: 3. | 


Mirror. John kept it [a dagger | sharp and as shiny as a mirror. Rogues’ Company 21. 
Cf. NC 445 as clear. | 


Mistakes. Honest mistakes happen in the best regulated businesses. Fury 142. Cf. 
| Stevenson 7:4 accidents...families. 


More. The more the merrier. Bggues' Company 215. NC 446. 


Mouth. 1. He hed these Seeiid-thel-moutt: spells more often now. Rogues' Comp any 31; 
The slaves had a down-in-the-mouth look. Rogues' Company 67.  cpdaale 
Kroll. 
2. He's so down in the mouth his gills drip. Fury - 


Mud fence. | | She | was as ugly as a mud Sebce! Rogues! Company 42. NC 448; Taylor 


Mule. 1. I'm sick as a aide. Rogues’ Comp any 85. Cf. Taylor Comparisons ’ 72 horse. 
2° You got to work like a mule. Rogues' Company 108. 


Name. And now it seems he got the name without the game. Rogues' Comp any 228. 
Cf. Stevenson 1653:9. 


Neck. If he hand't both Carter and Crenshaw on his neck. "Rogues! Company 173. | 


*“Needlé a pins. John \ was all needles and _ to get on with the night's pleasure. 
Rogues’ Company 42. 


Nest. Then you can go to Washington and collect and feather yur nest. Feary. 214. 
Taylor, Kroll. 


Nose. l. It looks as simple as the nose on your face. Rogues: Compan any 152. Cf. NC 
452 plain; Taylor Comparisons 62. , 
2. They...look down their noses at ye if you ain't born of kings. Rogues' | 


Coimpan any 190. 


- Oven. You're as dry as a saddle ahd as hot as an oven, boy. Rogues’ Company 85. 
: NC 454; Taylor, Kroll. 
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_Pea-liquor juice. But Miss Betsy- is the pea-likker juice. Fury 72. 
Peppercorn. And if.es, _ Virgil 's life was not worth a peppercorn. Rogues’ Comp any 386. 


Fie. And it will be pie to snag 'em flatboats, ratte ury 54. 


Pill. If that's the way you feel, I'll just have to swallow my pa. Roguer Company 405. 
Cf. Stevenson 1795: 4, 


Platter. Murrell wan of the opinion that most niggers did not really wha freedom unless 
it were handed to them on a Silver platter. Rogues' AES any 232. ; 

Possession. I ain't read up in a law owas to you but I know enough t be | aware posses- 
sion 7 nine — of it. Fury aor NC 460. | 


| 


| 
Pot. But I know you could winden put the bles pot in the little one at a pinch, and sol 
brought 'em along, i.e., could serve a meal on short notice. Rogues ‘Company 
NC 61. | 


Potato. You teil he ‘your ‘tater. Rogues’ Company 90, 


Price. You can get hold of hogs, all right, but they ask two prices for ‘em. Rogues’ 
Company | 


_ There was Something charming as a pup about Tip. Roguée' Comp any 234. 


‘eimieeuiitiies Besides, Virgil hated a rogue like a rattlesnake. Rogues' Comp any 306. 


Cf. — Kroll, snake. 


Razor. Long, flexible eres as keen as razors. , Rommel Company 121. NC 466. 


‘Cf. Taylor Comparisons 71 sharp. 


Risk. No risk, no gain. Rogues’ Comp 


River. Aw, go jump in the river! ‘Rogues! Company | 190. There is, curiously enough, 
a modern Egyptian Arabic parailel. In vex. ztion an Arab said to a companion, 
-“TeSreb fil balr (Go end throw yourself into the sea)" and drew a fish on the a 
table. See MeR. Wagner, Donum natalicum Carolo rere, Romanica 
‘Helvetica (Zurich, 1937) 


Rope. ‘Now and thea cia can find an Indian girl if he knows the ropes. Rogues' 


‘Comper 202. Stevenson 2007:7. 


‘Rose. 1. Her skin was clear and lovely as a wild rose. Fury 133. Cf. NC 468 ional 


2.-Her face was as pink as a rose.  Bomme’ Company 67. Cf. NC 468 red; 
Taylor Comparisons 68. 
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Saddle. You're as dry asa saddle. Ro mes es' Comp any 85. 


Salt of the earth. Rogues’ Compeny 179. 5; 13. ‘Stevenson 2029-2030:8. 
4 


Salt River. This place is gone hon Salt biver without a snite. Fury 193; No telling 
how many flatboats and scows have gone up Salt River. Fury ry 204. Stevenson > 
1998:14. 


I'm full up to the shirgles. “Rogues: Commie any 402. 


Shoe. But if I was in your shoes, young feller. Rosues' Compan y 298; I —_ lots 
rather be in my shoes than his. Rogues' i any 566. ot » NC 473. 


Shot. Tomorrow we'll ridg’towards Natchez take a shot at it [stealing eh? 
Rogues’ Compan 6. 


Shoulder. To find.¢.his daughter.. ate him the cold shoulder. Fury 235. Stevenson 


2101:11. 
_ Simon pure. I mean I likes the simon-pure [eottes] Rogues’ — 284, 
NC 475. | 


Skirts. I'll give that snake in the grass Burnsides a chance to clear his whtete. F aes 128. 
Taylor, Kroll. | | 


Sleeve . Now what you think you got up vat sleeve...? Fur Fury 52. Taylor, Kroll. 


Snake. 1. Tell her Burnsides is a snake in tite grass. Fur al 73, 89, 259. i e 
2. Watching as intently as a snake watching a bird. Fury 12. | 1 


Snore. Well, folks, ...they used to tell me sleéping is the same as eating. We'd better © a 
lay down now and ketch us some rest ee our bellies with snores. pay 109. | 
Cf. Taylor, Kroll (snore). 


Snow. I thought of her only as something as pure as the driven snow. my 73. NC 478; | 
Taylor, "More palifornia Comparisons" (snow, | 1 


Snuff. He's right up to snett. Rogues' Compan y 57; Mr. Stewart will think we ain't 
quite--well, snuff. Rogues' Company 284. Stevenson 2152:5. | 


Speculator. Take it from me, once a — always a epeculator. Bammes' Compan y 
94. | 


Spock. She was born with a 1 silver spoon in her mouth, Stewart thought angrily. | 
Rogues' Company 267. NC 475. 
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Square. Wanted you jo know that he was on the oqiere: Rogues' Company 57. 
Stevenson 2204: 4. 


Stake. We'd better pull stakes for some statis else. Fury 204. : \ 


Stick. Me--myGod, I've had more wimmin than I could shake a ‘stick at. ury. 54. NC 
461i. . 


Stink. If some influential purchaser. . .raised a stink Don Carlos stood to be investigated 
and — —_ all he had. Fury 184. Cf. Stevenson 2216:3. 


Tail. 1. When a a tries to live like other folks he only gets his tail in a crack 


of the fence. Rogues' Company 94. Taylor, Kroll (Tail 3). 
26 And more often than you'd think it was a woman that ketched their tails 


“trap for the sheriff. Rogues’ Company y 109. 


Tar. She'd whup the tar out of me if she found out. Rogues’ Company any 6S. DA Tar b (3) 
beat, knock, whale. | 


Ticket. That's my ticket i-e., phat of life. Rogues’ Compan y 151. Stevenson 2317:1. 


Tonices. But he had. to grin like a sick tomcat after too many eeiweeis and not show 
his temper. Fury 196. 


Water. 1. Now I'm. free as water. R Rogues' Company 201. NC 492. i a 7 
| 2. Well that is water down the bend. “7 wees Cf. Stevenson 2461:2. 


3 Weather. 1. Now - ° -are trying to. make fair weather, i. i is discredited. Fury 195. 
NC 494. | | | 

Whip. That woman is as smart as awhip. Fury 140. NC 495; Taylor Comparisons 756 | 


White. I try to ¢reat folks white, me. Fury 30. Taylor, Kroll. 


White-eyed. White -eyed, | exhausted Ve Hueg? Rogues' Compan 348. Taylor, > 


Wind. ’ Let's burn the wind, for we've got a far piece to ride tonight. Rogues' Compan any 
196; And we'll burn the wind again. Rogues' Company 198. Taylor, Kroll 
(Wind, 
Wolf. 1. A wolf in sheep's clothing. Fury 89. NC 498. : | | 
2. By God, if I wasn't as empty as a shucked piller and hongry s as awolf. Fury 
131. NC 498; Taylor Comparisons 51; Taylor, Kroll. | 
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Word. Our word is our bond, really. Fury 142. NC 500. 


World. 1. After me, sure as the world! was his thought. Rogues' Company 70. 
| NC 501; Taylor, Kroll. 7 
_ 2. Some feller is going to figure he's got the world by the tal! with a downhill 
pull, when he marries that woman. Fury 131; And then..,when ye had the 
thing by the tail with a downhill pull you wasn't ronan enough to carry the job 
through! Pury 187. Cf. NC 501 (world by the tail). 


Worst. They'll | mules | |} make prime steaks if the worst comes to the whee Fury 103. 
Stevenson 2637:14. # 


Young. The young may die, the old must die. It's God's way. Rogues’ ae 183. 
Stevenson 525:1; oxtord 139. 


J EVENTS AND COMMENTS 


we 


THE EDITOR OF THE BULLETIN ias become well acquainted with its 
early volumes in the process of reissuing some of them (I, II], are 
t now once more available). Such an acquaintance gives one a great respect for the 
quality of much that has appeared in our public ation in the last twenty-two years. Dr.» 
Merrill Moore, a contributor to ‘this. issue has proposed the collection of the most interest- 
ing and significant material in our files with a view to publication in book form. Has 
any member an idea about how such a project could be financed? 
NEAL FRAZIER, inhis "Collection of Middle Tennessee Superstitions" 
published in the Bulletin, II, 4 (October, 1936), 6, reported one of the popular beliefs 
about dog-days that has interested W. W. Bass: "If it is dry or wet when dog days 
start, the weather will remain that way for forty days." 
/THE UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOWA will be host to the Tennessee 
Folklore Society at its annual meeting on Saturday, November 10. Details of the program 
are not yet available, but they will be mailed to all members in October. We can expect, 
as usual, both an entertaining and an informative day. Everyone interested in folklore 
is invited to attend our meeting. Members of the Society are urged to bring their friends. 
THE CASEY JONES HOME AND RAILROAD MUSEUM was * 
a dedicated and formally opened in Jackson, Tennessee, in the first week of May. According 
to the AF story, the dedication ceremonies featured | Webb, Casey's fireman, who 
gave his story of how the famous wreck occurred. Webb is now 82 years of age. 
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An editorial in the Nashville Tennessean on May 2 carried the following judgment: 
"The City of Jackson, Tennessee, ...is entitled to commendation for its long efforts 
to build a collection of the historical objects of railroading in the South that culminated... 


-in the formal opening of Casey Jones Museum. — 


NORTH CALLAHAN, author : of Smoky Mountain Country ‘New York and - 


Boston, 1952), now in its third printing, has submitted comments on-the references _ 


made to his book by Herbert Halpert in the paper on "The Folktale in Tennessee, ” 
TFSB, XXII, 2 (June, 1956), 36: | 1 


-» Herbert Halpert makes the gratuitous remark that my | 
Smoky Mountain Country...is. misleadingly titled.... eae 


As the writer may or may not know, publishers place the | | 
title on books. However, I do agree that mine has acorrect title : : 
and though its compass is naturally broad (in order to include _ e : | 
enough interesting material), it does not extend as far as Memphis — 
--which in itself is.a pleasant city, My book even extends | 


| : Mr. Halpert also remarks that Smoky Mountain Country 
contains "several rather garbled historical legends."' In my 
\ Webster's Dictionary, the first definition given of the word, 
. garble," is "To select the best parts of."" So I thank him for the 
2 ' cen and also venture to assert that the best folk literature 


evolves from garbling of its transmitters down to today. _As to 


sources, perhaps Mr. Halpert would care to document any of these 
. stories which he mentions. My version of them came from living 
in the Smokies for the first 25 years of my life. _ ; 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS has announced that it is reissuing its 


recordings of American folk songs on LP discs. All future recordings will be pub- 


lished on long-playing records (33-1/3 r.p.m.). Each of the newer discs will include 


what in the older form would have required five records. Purchases can be made from 


the Recording Laboratory, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. The price of 
each disc is $4.60, including tax and shipping — Descriptive order blanks may 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND . 
ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES is being held this year at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, on September 1-9. The final announcement was issued in May. 
Inquiries relative to the Congress should be addressed to the Secretary, American 


Organizing Committee, International Congress of Anthropology, National Academy of 


Sciences, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 
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| 
THE JOURNAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL FOLK MUSIC COUN. OUN- 

CIL, Vol. VIII (1956) contains a report of the Oslo ¢ ( ‘onference held last summer sr and — 

an announcement of the Conference planned for this summer in Trossingen and Stuttgart. 

The Oslo Conference was attended by some 130 members of the Council from 21 coun- 

tries. The Journal presents some of the papers (anc summaries of others) read or 

presented at the Conference. Of special interest to TFSB readers is the paper by 

Samuel P. Bayard on "Some Folk Fiddlers' Habits and Styles in Western Pennsylvania, " 

Richard Wolfram's discussion of "European apcdimaane Forms, " and the analysis of | : 

"Folk Style'' by Alan Lomax. | | : 


The Journai also announces: :(Q) The sehtiontion by Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, 
Wardour Street, London, W. 1, of the first volume of the International Folk Song Series 
containing 183 folk songs of Europe, edited by Maud Karpeles; (2) the intention of the 
IF MC to compile an appendix to its International cae of Recorded Folk Music; 

(3) the progress of the collaboration betweem the IFMC ard UNESCO in compiling and 
issuing a World Collection of folk song recordings. 

TWO NUMBERS OF ANTHROFOLOGICAL RECORDS, Vol. 17, 
have been issued by the University of California Press: 'Archaeology of the Uyak Site, 
Kodiak Island, Alaska, .by Robert F. Heizer, and Archaeological Investigations on 4 
Santa Rosa Island in " by Mills Jones, edited by Heizer and A. B. 
Elsasser. 


THE KENTUC KY FOLKLORE RECORD for April-June, 1956, is. 
chiefly concerned with a report of.""Floyd County Folklore, "' edited by Leonard W. | 
Roberts from collections made by students at Western Kentucky State College and the | 
University of Kentucky. The report is organized under three headings: Prose Stories _ | 
and Legends; Plays, Games, Wisdom, and Superstitions; and Ballads and Songs. It 
may be of particular interest to readers of the present issue of the TFSB to know that 
Floyd County Kentuckians assume that "If you cut: ‘your foot during dog.days you must be 
careful of the water or you will have blood Nine "Ballads and Songs" are 
reported, without music. 
rl THE ILLINOIS FOLKLORE SOCIETY heard Dr. Henning ie 
\ Provost of the University of Illinois, on the subject of ''The Folktale and the Revival of 
at its 195 ‘annual meeting in Carbondale. | 
VO Lu ME SIX of Midwest Folklore is dedicated to Dr. Stith nteeniien, who 
retired from his duties as Professor of English and Folklore at Indiana University at 
the end of the academic year 1954-55. ‘i | 


The spring, 1956, issue of MF contains Richard M. Dorson's transcriptions : | 
of "Negro Tales of Mary Richardson, " '" "European Folktales in West Virginia, "' by Ruth 3 


Ann Musick, and "Tales from Missouri, '' by Vance Randolph. 
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| THE "FOLKLORE BIBLIOGRAFH, FOR 1955" compiled by R. S. 
_ Boggs makes up the greater part of the contents ofjthe March, 1956, issue of the Southern 


Folklore Folklore Quarterly. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN LANGUAGE AND MUSIC IN FOLK- 


LORE are discussed by Bruno Nettl in the June, 1956, Folklore Americas. 


George Grise, Life with Hezzie. New 1 York: Comet Press, 1956. (128 pp. $2.75.. 


George Grise got Marian by marriage. Hezzie was rendered — by the 
prodigality of Augusta, Georgia, in the matter of wedding gifts. When the inventory | 
was totaled up, there was an overload of them and Kentucky was a long ways off. So the | 
finger pointed straight at Hezzie. The arrangement with Marian still remains in happy - 
effect. Hezzie served her assignment and moved .on--it is hoped to subsequent owners 
with a sense of humor to match hers. For Hezzie had a sense of humor, of which 
statement these 128 pages will prove most convincing. If George and Marian hadn't been 
humorously these pages have remained 
blank. | 


| ‘Beets by all appearances, was a refugee from a Georgia village morticien, 
In reality, Hezzie was the Deus ex _ex Machina of a very interesting honeymoon, with 
sundry service thereafter. I Hezzie simply doted on predicaments, and for George and 
Marian it got so that the day was boresome on which they remained unchallenged. 


-* These pages afford delightful reading. They will not provide any new basic in- 
sights into reality. Their flippancies will not accumulate into anything even approaching 
‘irritation. They are fresh and spontaneous with the prankish humor of an ancient of 
generally on four wheels. 


| | us 
Steve Allen, Bop Fables. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955. $1.00. 


Those who are interested in current jazz lingo can find a considerable amount of 
information in Steve Allen's retelling of some classic fables, called in this edition 
"Goldilocks and the Three Cool Bears, "' "Three Mixed-up Little Pigs," "Crazy Red 
Riding Hood, "' and "Jack and the Real Flip Beanstalk." 


Like Allen in his preface, "I find myself amused by jazz jargon for its own sake." 
Other readers who do not share such tastes might at least agree with the reader who 
wrote to the author, "I'm glad to read these stories. Now at last I can som" out what 
“my children are talking about." 
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Allen tells the tales as they might be told by a "progressive" musician. TWo | 
-. of the tales (''Little Red Riding Hood" and ''Three Little Pigs'') have been put on record 
by Jazzbo Collins. In comparison, Allen's version is a bit "lame" and at times posi- 
tively "square " ("corny" to an earlier generation). Nevertheless, the collectionis 
amusing, and even the 'most hip cat" = dmit that George Frice's illustrations are 


‘ 
Byrd 
East Texas State College 


John F. Stover, The Railroads of the South: 1865-1900. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Fress, 1955. $5. 


The study of The Railroads of the South by John F. Stover is both authoritative . 
and legendary. Indirec:ly it gives the legendary answers to many questions which the 
more exact student of history may ask--questions regarding the relationships, extent, 
importance, success and failure of the railroads in the Souith before the War Between the 
States, during the Reconstruction, in receivership and consolidation, and in the pro- 
longed Debate for the estabiisiment of the four major railroad meeprives in the 
South the last quarter of the 


' The first experiences at railroad building in the South were the Sidoedinected, 
short-line roads, promoted by individuals with small capital. Eo‘h the financing and 
the roads proved wholly inadequate to the economic needs of the area, but were most 
important in setting a precedent of experience on which to build. Sukscriptions, tax 
assessments, and state aid still were not the answer. The states suffering most, _ 
politically, under the carpetbag regime suffered likewise the heaviest losses enadts 
graft and foreciosure. Many times, however, these foreclosures cleared the way 
_ for further consclidation and the increasingly larger investment of northern capital for 
_ the construction of mcre permanent roads. Envisioning greater investment returns | 
from roads constructed north of the Ohio, the Pennsylvania Railroad's 2, 000-mile 
project in the South’was the one unsuccessful attempt at southern railroad construction 
_ by the North. The Illinois Central, the Louisville and Nashville, and the Southern 
Railroad evidence these monumental efforts. The names of Morgan, Smith, _— i 
and Flagler are memorable and 
Robert S. Henry holds to the view that the War pbiween the States was a war of 
railroads. However, Charlton Laird in his Thunder on the River believes that the 
highest military strategy of that war involved the waterways. Stover reminds us that 
one of the most‘critical war problems was the transfer of rolling stock from one line to. 


_ another as the fortunes of opposing armies wavered in the South. And there was no means 


of revamping the damages done by war. Everywhere there was wornout track and wornout 
equipment. Much of the local legend: and interest of this most tragic era centers within 


and about our own state 
G. Rogers | 
‘ Wesleyan College 
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Boyce House, You Can Alw =e s Tell a —_— San Antonio: +The aad Co., 1955. $1.95. 


The subtitle, ''But You Can't Tell Him Much, sb suggests the type of book this is. 
The author appar itly records the amusing things he has heard dur ing many years as a 
Texas newspaperman and lecturer. The result is not a collection of genuine folk humor, 
as a folklorist might hope. Portions are painfully trite, with stale tales of preachers, 
traveling salesmen, and Negroes. Some are in dialect and some show questionable 
taste; for — there is a fondness for "aged darkey" jokes. 

Several tates — a current and growing type of "folklore" in Texas--stories 
of extravagant riches, usually centered around Houston oil men. The shortest example, 
and as funny as any, is this one: "In Texas, a poor man is one who washes his own _ 
Cadillac."" This type of tall — invented and told daily by Texans, is also in vogue in 
the — press. | 


Tennesseans would probably be interested in the inevitable tales about ex- 
Tennesseans David Crockett and Sam Houston. Several of these are included inthe - 
book's most interesting chapter, ''Meet Some of the Folks." ‘Such early folk characters 
_ are described as ''The Poor Relative, '' "The Love-Sick Cowboy, '' "The Traveling Sales- 
man, '' "The Hotel Clerk, " "'The Old-Time Horse-Trader, and "The Texas Desperado." 


The most interesting shetek describes "The Canis Cook." No particular cook 
is described, but ''all cooks were cranky and all had peculiar names--such as Coonskin 
Sam, Rawhide Bill, Arnica Salve, and Sandhill Sandy."" The cook.knew that "no self- 


~ respecting puncher would eat anything but fried steak"' and "stew," "boiled beef was 


an abomination in \is sight.'' Unfortunately, the author makes little attempt, if any, to 

reproduce genuine folk speech, but a few —— words are ~T oe For example, 

. the range cook refers to syrup as lick. | 
| 

There are some jokes, antiiie and tall tales in this volume that das kes as 

genuine folk humor, but it is more a potpourri of the type of thing that is heard at 

high school graduations and Rotary conventions. It does suggest, howeyer, the need 

for a type of collection that could be assembled by a folklorist with a keen sense of humor. 


_--James W. Byrd 


East Texas State College 
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Folk and Traditional Love Songs, sung ey Robin Roberts to accompaniment of = 
~ dulcimer. SLF #77. 10°. New York (27 Union Square V/est): Stinson Record 
Distributors, $3.00. 


- Robin Roberts, a native of Utah, earlier cut an album of ‘Irish Street Songs" for 

Stinson (SLE #63). In some of the 'Love Songs’ she has now recorded she has retained 

a touch of her Irish style; the effect is usually that of pleasant piquancy. But, whether 

it is a carry-over from her Irish odyssey or from her work as a public entertainer, Miss ; 
Roberts' indulgence in dramatic accenting is often less commendable. Such a piece as 

"Lolly Toodum,'" of course, invites accentuation of 'punch lines"; the same cannot be said 

of ‘Johnson Boys" and "Lay the Lilly Oh, " in which Miss Roberts' admirably clear voice - 
appears to fade and amplify for no better reason than to br ighten the songs by artificial 


contrasts. 

we addition to the songs already named, this album includes ''Turtle Dove, "' ‘As 

He Walked Down by, the River, ' ‘Dabling in the Dew, " ‘'‘She Moved Thru the Fair, ° 
Saro,' Lost My Love," and 'The Old Maid.'"' The are ex- 
cellently appropriate, the recording is 3 unexceptionable. 

J. G. 
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